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E BEAUTIFUL LAND OF NOD. 



Come, cuddle 

}'L)ur head on 

' my shoulder, 

dear, 

\'our head like 

the golden 

rod, 
And we will 
D sailinij away from here, 

To the beautiful land of Nod; 
■* Away from life's hurry, and 
flurry, and worry, 
Away from earth's shadows and gloom, 
To a world of fair weather, we'll float off together, 
Where roses are always in bloom. 

Jiist shut up your eyes, and fold your hands, 
Your hands like the leaves of a rose. 

And we will go sailing to those fair lands, 
That never an atlas shows: 
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On the north and the west, they are bounded by rest, 
On the south and the east by dreams; 

Tis the country ideal, where nothing is real. 
But everything only seems. 

Just drop down the curtains of your dear eyes, 

Those eyes like a bright blue bell, 
And we will sail out, under star-lit skies, 

To the land where the fairies dwell. 
Down the river of sleep, our barge shall sweep, 

^Till it reaches that mystical isle 

Which no man has seen, but where ail have been, 

And there we will pause awhile. 
I will croon you a song, as we float along. 

To that shore that is blessed of God. 
Then ho! for that fair land; we're off for that rare land, 

That beautiful land of Nod. 




Have you heard of the Valley of Babyland, 
The realm where the dear little darlings stay, .v - ■ 

Till the kind storks go, as all men know, 

And,oh, so tenderly bring them away? .* 

The paths are winding and past all finding, 
By all save the storks who understand 

The gates and the highways and the intricate hyvrays 

, That lead to Babyland 
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All over the Valley of Babyland 

Sweet flowers bloom in the soft green moss; 

And under the ferns fair, and undei the plants there, 
Lie little heads like spools of floss. 

With a soothing number the river of slumber 
Flows o'er a bedway of silver sand; 

And angels are keeping watch o'er the sleeping 

Babes of Babyland. 

The path to the Valley of Babyland 

Only the kingly, kind storks know; 
If they fly over mountains, or wade through fountains, 

No man sees them come or go. 
But an angel maybe, who guards some baby. 

Or a fairy perhaps, with her magic wand. 
Brings them straightway to the wonderful gateway 

That leads to Babyland. 

And there in the Valley of Babyland, 

Under the mosses and leaves and ferns. 
Like an unfledged starling, they find the darling 

For whom the heart of a mother yearns ; 
And they lift him lightly, and snug him tightly 

In feathers soft as a lady's hand; 
And off with a rockaway step they walk away 

Out of Babyland. 
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As tlicj- <;o from the Valky of Babyland, 

Forth into the world of jjrcat \mrest. 
Sometimes in wccpinj^, he wakes from sleeping 

Before he reaches the mother's breast. 
Ah, how she blesses him, how she caresses him, 

Bonniest bird in the bright home band 
That o'er land and water, the kind stork hrouglit her 

From far-off Babyland! 




THAT'S THE WAY. 

Just a little every day — 
That's the way! 
Seeds in darkness swell and grow, 
Tiny blades push through the snowj 

Never any flower of May 
Leaps to blossom in a burst, 
Slowly, slowly, as the first, 

That's the way. 
Just a little every day. 

Just a little every day — 
That's the way, 
Children learn to read and write 
Bit by bit and mite by mite, 
Never any one I say 
Leaps to knowledge and its powt 
Slowly, slowly, hour by hour, 
That's the way! 
Just a little every day. 
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Uncle Rob says the birds write their music before they 
sing it. Isn't that a funny idea! He says too that he has 
seen them do it. That seems funnier still. Let me tell you 
how he explains it. 

You know the great lines of telegraph and telephone wires 
that run along through the country from town to town. 
Often and often you have seen the birds sitting on these wires 
in flocks. Well, now, Uncle Rob says he is sure they choose 
the wires for their bars, and that the birds arrange them- 
selves to form notes. So I watched them the other day and 
would you believe it, this is the way they sat on the wires. 

Suppose this was the C clef, and the birds were notes; 
now go and play it on your piano, and you will find it makes a 
cute little air, which if sung rapidly by a silvery bird voice 
would not be unlike the songs we hear in the woods. So 
perhaps Uncle Rob is right about it and the birds I ,saw were 
composing a new aria to delight us with next season. 

I am sure no one but Uncle Rob could have discovered 
their secret, and they would feel very badly about it were 
they not such good friends with him. The next time you 
see the birds on the wires you must watch and see what notes 
they make. 
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Lightly they hold him and lightly 
they sway him — 
Soft as a pillow are somebody's 

arms. 
Down he goes slowly, ever so 
lowly 
Over the rim of the cradle they lay him — 
Baby's first journey is free from alarms. 

Baby is growing while Mama sings by-lo, 
Sturdy and rosy and laughing and fair, 

Crowing and growing past every one's knowing. 
Out goes the cradle and in comes the " high-lo," 
Baby's next journey is into this chair. [ 

Crying or cooing or waking or sleeping. 

Baby is ever a thing to adore. 

Look at him yonder — oh what a wonder, 
Who would believe it, the darling is creeping. 
Baby's next journey is over the floor. 





baby's first journey. 

Sweeter and cuter and brighter and stronger, 
Mama can see every day how he's grown. 
Shoes are all battered, stockings all tattered, 

Oh! but the baby is baby no longer 

Look at tlie fcUow — he's walking alone! 




THE ICE PITCHER AND THE FAN. 

A fan and an ice pitcher were placed on a table side by 
side. Having much the same interests and objects in life 
there was every reason why they should have enjoyed a pleas- 
ant chat. The fan was the first to break a rather chilly 
silence. 

"Business is rather brisk these hot days, is it not?" she 
said pleasantly. 

The ice pitcher glared at her in the coldest possible man- 
ner. 

^'Business is always brisk with me," he replied. "I always 
have more than I care to do, I am so run after by people. 
But I dare say the attention you receive these' warm days is 
quite a novelty to you." 

The fan looked at her neighbor in gentle surprise. 

"I do not know why you should say that," she replied 
with dignity. "I fill my sphere as well as I know how, and 
receive my share of attention." 

"You are mistaken in saying that you fill your sphere," re- 
torted the ice pitcher frigidly. 

"You fans were made to be ornamental ; to please the 
eye and enhance flirtation. When you attempt to go into 
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business and cool people off, you are ridiculous. The moment 
you meddle with the vocation of the ice pitchers you upset 
yourselves." 

"Why, how absurdly you talk," cried the fan quite out 
of patience. "Whoever docs a thing well has the right to do 
it. It is only those who do a thing badly who are out of 
their sphere. A good fan is better than a cracked ice 
pitcher." 

"Who said I was cracked?" yelled the pitcher, getting 
angry. " No one — I am using a simile only," replied the fan, 
" and I fail to understand why you wish to antagonize me. 
You pitchers used to scoff at the uselessness and frivolity of 
fans. Now that we are trying to be useful you abuse us. 
You are not logical." 

" Ha ! ha ! a fan talking about logic; well that is a good 
joke," jeered the ice pitcher with a loud laugh. 

"But laughing and joking is no argument," persisted the 
fan. "Why do you not defend your position and explain 
your curious attitude." 

" It is not worth an ice pitcher's valuable time to explain 
himself to a fan," was the insolent reply. "She could not 
understand after he had explained. You are out of your 
sphere and that's all there is of it. You are trying to do 
what you can't do." 

" I succeed very well in what I attempt, on the contrary," 
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replied the fan. '*I make people cool on a hot day without 
ruining their digestion as you do. The entrance of fans into 
business will have a wholesome and healthful effect on the 
human family, say what you will." 

Just then two gentlemen entered the room and approached 
the table. One of them placed his hand upon the ice pitcher. 
'* Let us cool off with a good glass of ice water," he said, 
"lam fairly broiling." 

His friend arrested him. " Don't touch that villainous 
stuff," he cried. "Ice water is the most ruinous liquid ever 
taken into the human system. It paralyzes the vital organs 
for the time being, arrests digestion, and creates dyspepsia 
of the worst kind. If you are thirsty, drink cool water, but 
let the ice pitcher alone and cool off with this fan. Manipu- 
late it with the wrist only — not using the arm — and you will 
soon feel comfortable." 

The ice pitcher listened to this conversation and broke out 
in a cold perspiration of impotent rage, while the gentle fan 
moved to and fro with a pleasant smile on her face. 



BREAKING THE DAY IN TWO. 

When from dawn till noon seems one long day, 

And from noon till night another, 
O then should a little boy come from play, 

And creep into the arms 
ot his mother. 
Snugly creep and fall 

asleep, 
O come, my baby, do. 
Creep into my lap, and 
with a nap 
We'll break the day 
in two. 

When the shadows 
slant for afternoon, 
When the midday 

meal is over, 
When the winds have 
sunp: themselves 
into a swoon, 
And the bees 
drone in the 

clover^ 




BREAKING THE DAY IN TWO. 

Then hie to me, hie, for a lullaby, 

Come, my baby, do. 
Creep into my lap, and with a nap 

We'll break the day in two. 

We'll break it in two with a crooning song, 

With a soft and soothing number, 
For the day has no right to be so long, 

And keep my baby from slumber. 
Then rock-a-by, rock, may white dreams flock, 

Like angels, over you — 
Baby's gone, and the deed is done, 

We've broken the day in two. 





WHY THE DAISIES 

ARE NOT ALL WHITE. 

Uncle Rob says: 
Once the daisies all were white, 

Till a baby fellow 
Ate his supper down one night, 
And stained his face all yellow. 

Smeared with butter, off to bed 

Crept the sleepy flower. 
Fie!" the good nurse dew-drop said, 
Come now to my bower. 

"Let me wash you clean, I pray, 
Like the pink and rosy." 

But the daisy pulled away 
Like a stubborn posy. 
All unwashed he went to sleep, 

Naughty little fellow. 
Ever since he's had to keep 
That great patch of yellow. 
So Uncle Rob says. 



THE POOR LITTLE TOE. 



I am all tired out, said the mouth, with a pout, 

I am all tired out with talk. 
Just wait, said the knee, till you're lame as you can be — 

And then have to walk — walk — walk. 

My work, said the hand, is the hardest in the land. 

Nay, mine is harder yet, said the brain; 
When you toil, said the eye, as steadily as I, 

O then you'll have reason to complain. 

Then a voice, faint and low, of the 

poor little toe 
Spoke out in the dark with a wail; 
It is seldom I complain, but you all 
will bear your pain 
With more patience if you 

hearken to my tale. 
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f'm the youngest of five, and tfie others live and thrive, 
They are cared for, and considered and admired. 

I am overlooked and snubbed, I am pushed upon and rubbed, 
I am always sick and ailing, sore arid tired. 

But I carry all the weight of the body, small or great. 

Yet* no one ever praises what I do; 
I am always in the way, and 'tis I who have to pay 

For the folly and the pride of all of you. 

Then the mouth and the brain and the hand said, 'tis plain 
Though troubled be our lives with woe. 

The hardest lot of all, does certainly befall 
The poor little, humble little tpe, 

The snubbed little, rubbed little toe. 







A NAUGHTY LITTLE COMET. 

There was a little comet who lived near the Milky Way! 
She loved to wander out at night and jump about and play. 

The mother of the comet was a very good old star; 

She used to scold her reckless child for venturing out too far. 

She told her of the ogre, Sun, who loved on stars to sup, 
And who asked no better pastime than in gobbling comets up. 

But instead of growing cautious and of showing proper fear. 
The foolish little comet edged up nearer, and more near. 

She switched her saucy tail along right where the Sun could 

see, 
And flirted with old Mars, and was as bold as bold could be. 

She laughed to scorn the quiet stars who never frisked about; 
She said there was no fun in life unless you ventured out. 

She liked to make the planets stare, and wished no better 

mirth 
Than just to see the telescopes aimed at her from the Earth. 
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She wondered how so many stars could mope -through nights 

and days, 
And let the sickly faced old Moon get all the love and praise. 

And as she talked and tossed her head and switched her shin- 
ing trail 
The staid old mother star grew sad, her cheek grew wan and 



For she had lived there in the skies a million years or more, 
And she had heard gay comets talk in just this way before. 

And by and by there came an end to this gay comet's fun. 
She went a tiny bit too far — and vanished in the Sun I 

No more she swings her shining trail before the whole 

world's sight, 
But quiet stars she laughed to scorn are twinkling every night. 
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THE SILENT SALT-CELLAR. 

There had been a lettuce salad served at dinner with a 
French dressing. This salad dressing brought so much praise 
from the guests that, after they had left the table, the Vinegar 
Cruet began to talk in a loud voice. 

"I tell you it is a very agreeable thing to be appreciated," 
he cried. "I never felt myself so fully valued as to-day 
when everybody praised the French dressing so highly. Of 
course, it was my flavor which made it so excellent." 

"Why, how absurd!" retorted the Oil Bottle. "It is the 
oil, not the vinegar, which lends flavor to French dressing I 
Now, I will leave it to the company, if this is not so." 

Thereupon began a very exciting argument. The Water 
Pitcher, who was a mortal enemy of the Oil Bottle, took 
sides with the Vinegar Cruet. "A nice sort of dressing you 
would make without the vinegar," he said sarcastically. 
"While the vinegar aided by a sprinkling of fine sugar, 
makes an excellent dressing for lettuce. That shows who is 
entitled to the most credit, I am sure." 

The Milk Jug who was at swords points with the Vinegar, 
declared that the whole credit of an excellent French dressing 
lay with the Oil Bottle. 
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The Pepper Box too coincided with this idea, though he 
added, "the Oil Bottle could not accomplish his aim without 
me. I give that keen relish to the dressing that is so much 
talked about. The credit lies with the oil and me." 

The Mustard Pot long a secret rival of the Vinegar 
Cruet, spoke in favor of the Oil Bottle, while the Pickle Jar, own 
cousin to the vinegar railed violently — at the Oil Bottle calling 
it an impostor and braggart. 

"You pretend to be olive oil," cried the Pickle Jar, "and 
there is not one drop of the olive's oil in you. You belong to 
the plebeian cotton seed family, and you pass yourself off for 
what you are not." 

"Well I do not see as your cousin, the Vinegar Cruet, is 
much more honest than I in that respect," replied the oil. "It 
claims to be cider vinegar but it never even saw an apple 
orchard. It is made of cheap chemicals and might poison 
people if I did not act as an antidote." 

The discussion waxed hotter and hotter until the good 
motherly castor interfered in a reproving voice. 

"Fie upon you all," she said, "for such self-laudation and 
bickering. Each one of you acts his own part, and each is 
useful in his way. The French dressing would not be French 
dressing were either oil or vinegar left out. You need to 
pattern after the most useful member of this company. 
What is so indispensable as salt ? Even the French dressing 
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would be tasteless without it, and yet the Salt-Cellar has been 
silent in all this discussion. True worth never lauds itself, 
nor attempts to detract from the worth of others-" 




THE AH GOO TONGUE. 




The queerest languages known to man, 
Sanscrit, Hebrew, Hindoostan, 
Are all translated and made as free 
And comprehensive as A B C. 

Yet the oldest language talked or sung, 
The strange mysterious Ah Goo tongue, 
The royal language of Babyland 
No man living can understand. 

Every soul in the world to-day 
Was one time anchored in Babyland Bay, 
And quarantined there for a year or more 
Before he even could step on shore. 

And everybody in Babyland Bay 

Talks the Ah Goo tongue, so people say. 

But once on land — why not a word 

Do they understand of it when 'tis heard. 
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For the fairy rulers of Baby land 
Who guard the kingdom on every hand, 
Have willed that no one shall keep the key 
Who crosses into the Grown-up Sea. 

So the sweet court language has never been made 
A common parlance of strife or trade, 
But is kept in the kingdom where natives come 
Versed in the language of Babydom. 

They are all of them royal and that is how 
The Grown-up people all kneel and bow. 
When they hear that language talked or sung— 
The strange mysterious Ah Goo tongue. 







THE NOISE IN THE ATTIC. 



There had been very curious noises heard in the attic. 
Miss Ethel heard them, and so did her mother and father and 
her brother Harry. But when they went up to investigate 
there was nothing and nobody there. So they began to say 
the house was haunted. But the facts are simply these: 

One day pretty Miss Ethel and her mother visited the attic 
to open an old cedar chest. In this chest reposed many 
heirlooms — among them th^ gown which Ethel's mother had 
worn twenty or more years ago, on her graduating day. 

Miss Ethel was about to graduate and she wished to wear 
the dress her mother had worn. So they opened the old chest 
and took it out. As they crossed the attic on the way 
toward the stairs, Miss Ethel's garments brushed against a 
pile of rubbish at one side of the room. She did not hear the 
flutter and suppressed excitement which emanated from that 
pile of rubbish at the touch of her garments. 

As soon as she disappeared there was heard a chorus of 
angry and excited voices. 

"I think it inhuman," said one. 

"It is inconceivable/' said another. 
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"You would think we were no more to her than rub- 
bish," said a third. 

And in the midst of it all, came one shrill, hysterical scream 
like that of an angry spoiled child. That was the voice of 
Camille, a wax doll, once the belle of the household and Miss 
Ethel's pride and delight. 

Camille had been very beautiful in her day, but the rose 
of her cheek was now a dingy brown, her alabaster brow was 
scaled off in patches, one eye was gone and the end of her 
Grecian nose was broken off. Her lovely golden hair had 
disappeared, and her scalp looked scrofulous. 

The silken finery she used to sport was missing, and her 
only attire was a ragged chemise, much the worse for wear. 

Camille had no mirror in which to view herself, and she 
lived in memory of the days when she was beautiful, and 
when Miss Ethel used to place her before the mirror for hours 
at a time. Nothing is so difficult as for a doll to realize that 
her youth and beauty are things of the past. 

Camille was lying on her side, surrounded by several other 
dolls, all more or less maimed and disfigured, a rocking- 
horse with one broken rocker, a steam engine and a train of 
cars, all out of repair. They had been placed in this corner 
of the attic several years before, some of them, while others 
had been added more recently. 
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The shrill screams of Camille silenced the voices which had 
first spoken. 

"To think she should pass me^ meP^ shrieked the passe 
belle of doUdom hysterically, "without so much as a glance. 
I can understand how she might forget all of you except my- 
self. But I was so dear to her, and she was so pfoud of me." 

"She was fond of me too,'' said another. "And of me — 
and of me," they all echoed. 

" Yes, I know, but I was her favorite, " insisted the 
wax doll. " You know my history is an unusual one. I was 
beautiful, and a belle from the first. I was reared in luxury; 
my first memories of life were of plate-glass windows, where, 
clothed in silks and laces, I sat while thousands of people 
paused and admired me." 

The other dolls and the toys sighed,as they heard Camille 
launch forth in these reminiscences of past splendor. They 
had heard these things so many times, for like most faded 
beauties Camille was incapable of talking on other subjects 
to any extent, but she was voluble upon this, and she seemed 
oblivious of the fact that it was not an interesting topic to 
her companions. 

" Then after Miss Ethel's mother bought me for a Christ- 
mas gift to her little daughter I lived in splendor, worshiped 
by my young mistress and all her playmates. Such tea 
parties as I presided over! such elegant costumes as I wore, 
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often having my dress changed three times a day. Miss 
Ethel doted on me. She neglected all the rest of you forme. 
My reign lasted three years. Then Miss Ethel was fourteen 
and her parents decided to send her away to school. Her 
last words to her mother were not to allow any one to touch 
me; to leave me in her room ready to greet her home-coming. 
The rest of you were allowed to sta}^ with the exception of 
the rag doll yonder, who was banished to the attic. The 
year following was a lonely one for us all, but we lived on 

• 

the thoughts of Miss Ethel's return in June. When she came 
what a disappointment awaited us! she had changed beyond 
belief. All her thoughts were with her school life, her new 
companions, her music, drawing and dancing. She seemed 
utterly indifferent to us. You were all packed off to the 
garret, and I was given to Master Harry one luckless day to 
stop him from crying when Miss Ethel went driving without 
him. 

" He dragged me along the veranda, holding me by my 
feet, my head upon the floor. Until that day he had never 
been allowed to touch me, and many had been his parox- 
ysms of rage on my account. Now he revenged himself upon 
me, and for four months I endured every indignity it is possi- 
ble to thrust upon a doll. Then I was sent to the attic to 
rest and recuperate. Here I have been during four long 
years. I have never looked upon Miss Ethel's face in that 
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time until to-day. And as you all saw, she passed me with- 
out a glance. It is evident she never intends to notice us 
again." Camille paused, her voice trembling with resent- 
ment. 

"She was desperately fond of me for a long time," spoke 
up the rag doll. "Her mother used to say she lavished more 
caresses upon me than upon all the others before you came. 
My features are blurred by her infantile caresses." 

" But you never had any beauty to lose, and you cannot 
suffer as I suffer at the thought of the past," said Camille. 

"Times have changed for all of us," spoke up the wooden 
rocking horse. " Master Harry used to make things lively 
for me, but I haven't seen his face for nearly three years. 
He is all taken up with out-door sports now." 

" Well, there is no use in expecting anything of Miss Ethel 
or Master Harry in the future, that is plain to see," said 
Camille, "and we might as well try to enjoy ourselves after 
our own fashion. I propose that we get up a party here 
among ourselves." 

" I second the motion," said a blue marble, and it was 
unanimously carried. Then the fun commenced. The rag doll 
began to roll marbles with an India-rubber baby; Camille 
rode about the attic on the lame rocking-horse, and a battered 
tin soldier set the train of cars to running. Such a racket as 
they made! No wonder the people down stairs came rush- 
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ing up to see what was the matter. But as soon as the attic 
door was heard to open, the dolls and toys all scrabbled back 
to their place on the attic floor and were as inert and lifeless 
as possible until the people went 'down again. Then they 
began to frolic with renewed force, and that is how the re- 
port came about ghosts in the attic. 
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Oh hush, little 
baby, 
thy papa's 

at sea; 
The big 
billows 
rock him 
;is mamma 
\ rocks thee. 

lie hastes to 
■ ones o'er 
billows of foam; 



Then sleep, Uttlc darling, till papa comes home. 
Sleep, little baby; hush, little baby; 
Papa is coming, no longer to roam. 

The shells and the pebbles, all day tossed about, 
Are lulled into sleep by the tide ebbing out. 
The tired shore slumbers, stretched out in the sand. 
While the waves hurry off at mid-ocean's command. 
Then hush, little darling; sleep, little darling; 
Sleep, baby, rocked by thy mother's own hand. 

The winds that have rollicked all day in the west 
Are hushed into sleep on the calm evening's breast. 



jS A fisherman's baby. 

The boats that were out with the wild sea at play 
' Are now rocked to sleep in the arms of the bay. 
Then rest, little baby; sleep, little baby; 
Papa will come at the break of the day. 

Sleep, little darling; too soon thou wilt be 
A man like thy father, to sail o'er the sea. 
Then sleep will not come at thy bidding or prayer, 
For thou wilt be harassed by danger and care. 

Then sleep, little darling; rest, little baby; 

* 

Rest whilst thou may, dear, and sleep whilst thou dare. 




WHAT UNCLE ROB SAYS. 

Uncle Rob says, 

That once on a time the fire flies 

Were stars with the others up in the skies. 

They used to shimmer, and dance and play, 
Night after night in the Milky Way. 

But when their papa, the stem old Sun 
Said "off to bed with you everyone," 

These bold little stars refused to obey, 
"Let's hide in that cloud and then run away." 

" Let's run to the earth," these bad stars said 
"We are quite too old to be sent to bed." 

So then they were exiled out of the skies. 
And that's how we came with the fire flies. 
So Uncle Rob says. 
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DOROTHY D. 

Vm sick of '* musn'ts," said 

Dorothj D. 
Sick of musn'ts, as 1 can be. 
From early dawn till 

the close of day 
I hear a musn't, and never a may. 

It's " you musn't lie there like a 

sleepy head," 
And "you musn't sit up when 

it's time for bed." 
"You musn't cry when I comb 

your curls," 
" You musn't play with those 

noisy girls." 
'* You musn't be silent when 

spoken to," 
■' You musn't chatter as parrots 

do." 

" You musn't be pert, and you musn't be proud, 
"You musn't giggle or laugh aloud." 
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DOROTHY D. 

" Yoa musn't rumple your nice clean dress," 
" You musn't nod, in the place of a ' yes.* " 

So all day long the musn'ts go, 

Till I dream at night of a great black row. 

Of goblin " musn'ts " with monstrous eyes 

That stare at me in a shocked surprise. 

Oh, I hope I will live to see the day 

When some one will say to me, " Dear, you may ' 

For Fm sick of " musn'ts," said Dorthy D. 

Sick of musn'ts, as I can be. 




THE DISCONTENTED MANICURE SCISSORS. 

Said the manicure scissors one day, 

" The shears always have their own way, 

And I think it absurd 

That I am deterred 
From entering into life's fray. 

My task might be jolly for snails, 
But I must confess that it fails 

To give pleasure to me; 

I am sick as can be 
Of snipping the ends of pink nails. 

I want to do work like the shears!" 
So the scissors set out it appears, 

And very much wroth 

They tried to cut cloth, 
And so split themselves open, my dears. 

And the cloth, well you should have seen that; 
It looked as if gnawed by a rat. 

Now little folks, you 

Must not think you can do 
Whatever your elders are at. 
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Now who is ready to go with me 

Off and away to dream town? 

Oh, such a journey as that will be, 

All dressed in a snow white gown. 
No shoe or stocking, they think it shocking 
To wear such things in dream town street, 
For it's paved with posies and leaves of roses. 
So nothing can hurt j'our feet. 

We leave our baggage and clothes behind 

When we set out on this jaunt, 
The folks who live there are very kind 

They give us whatever we want; 
Sometimes a dolly we take, if shu's jol" 
And good all the day /^^■' 

before. 
But they've dolls 
without number 
in that land of 

slumber 
And of toys 
there's a won ^ 
derful store. 
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We shut up our eyes when we set out, 

Though why I never have guessed, 
There's some good reason I haven't a doubt, 

Since every one says it is best. 
I think we go faster and keep off disaster, 

By folding our eyelids down; 
By dropping that curtain I'm almost certain. 

The sooner we get to dream town. 

Just inside of the city gate. 

Smiling and rosy and bright. 
The boys and the girls of dream town wait 

To play with us all the night. 
So rocking and rocking, without shoe or stocking. 

All dressed in a little white gown, 
Singing and humming, we're coming, we're coming 

Into the gates of dream town. 



A SPIDER'S CRIME. 

"If his web is repeatedly destroyed, a spider reaches a stage 
where his power of reproducing it is exhausted. In that case the 
spider attacks another spider, kills him, and takes his ball of web 
from him." — Natural History. 

There was never a more moral spider hatched out of an 
egg, than this little hero of my story. His friends called him 
"Speck." 

He was born in the northeast corner of the garret, and the 
early portion of his life was passed quietly there. He had a 
very intimate friend by the name of Scamper, with whom he 
had great frolics; whenever he caught an especially fat fly 
he always shared it with Scamper, and he loved him as dearly 
as if he were his brother. Scamper was a larger, longer- 
legged spider, and of a dark-brown color. 

When the two friends were just about fully grown they 
began to have restless longings to travel and see the world. 
Speck's old mother objected to this, and assured them that 
they were better off in the quiet garret where brooms seldom 
entered. The broom is to a spider what a deadly shell or 
Gatling gun is to men in war. As soon as a spider's eyes 
are opened his mother begins to tell him about brooms, and 
to warn him against them. 
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"If you travel out of this attic," said the old lady, "you 
will come to grief. Here you can live in peace and die a 
natural death." 

But Speck and Scamper were not to be kept at home in 
this way. The more the old people told them about dangers 
in the great world, the more eager they were to tempt those 
dangers. Day after day they made journeys out over the 
window sill, and finally they spun down to the second story, 
and heard voices and saw faces ; and once Speck swung on 
his slender swing in front of the front bedroom window, and 
watched the housemaid while she swept the floor and brushed 
down cobwebs with that terrible broom he had heard so much 
about. Then, as she approached the window he flew up his 
ladder, and hauled it in after him as he went, and told 
Scamper all about what he had seen, as they hurried back to 
the attic. 

You would think this was quite enough to keep them away 
from the second story thereafter; but, instead, it made them 
all the more eager for adventure. And adventures enough 
they had in the next week. Speck went down and deliber- 
ately wove his web across a corner of the very window from 
which he had watched the housemaid, and Scamper stood on 
the outside of the upper casing invisible to eyes within, and 
watched proceedings. Before Speck had been there two 
hours he had caught two large flies, and Scamper and he had 
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dined sumptuously. Then, just as they were finishing their 
repast, the housemaid approached th6 window, and off they 
ran as fast as their legs would take them. The maid took a 
whisk-broom hanging near by, and brushed down the web. 
But as soon as she had gone, Speck rebuilt it. 

" You see she will not be likely to return here again very 
soon," he explained to, Scamper. "She thinks her work all 
done now, and she will not bother about this window, so I 
shall be unmolested for some days, no doubt. And I am 
really doing far more good in life here than I could do in the 
attic. I, destroy flies which are troublesome to the people 
who inhabit this room. Flies in the attic do not matter; but 
here I not only make a living, but I destroy a nuisance." 

Scamper listened to all this, and accepted the hospitality 
Speck offered so generously, but he took care to weave no 
web, and to keep outside the casement, hidden from view. 

Meanwhile Speck's web was again destroyed, how he did 
not know. He was paying a visit in the attic when it oc- 
curred.* As soon as he returned he rewove his house with 
the obstinate persistency we often see in other than spider 
nature. 

"Drat that spider; I wonder how many times I have 
brushed down his web!" said the maid as she demolished it 
for the third time, while Speck's bright black eyes peered 
over the casing, fascinated by the close proximity of the 
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broom. Within an hour he had replaced every beam and 
fiber of his web, and had caught a splendid fly. Then he 
went up to tell his mother and Speck about it, and to invite 
Scamper to come down and share the fly. 
"That broom will be the death of you yet; mark my words," 
said the mother spider. "You are getting too fat on the 
flies you eat to run fast enough to escape it. You were far 
better off up here, with no danger, and flies enough to satisfy 
hunger, and not enough to make you fat. Just look at the 
stomach you have ; its enough to give you apoplexy to carry 
it about." 

The next time Speck's web was destroyed he decided to 
try a new building place. His mother begged him to return 
to the attic, and settle down into a calm and respectable life, 
but Speck declared he should die of dullness in the slow old 
attic, and that it would limit his usefulness were he to re- 
main there. 

"I am destroying flies who annoy the people below stairs, 
and if they do not know enough to appreciate my act, I shall not 
be discouraged in well-doing. I am going to try the window 
on the other side of the house now. I think there will be 
less disturbance there." 

But even here, Speck's web was destroyed three times in 
one week, and at the end of that week a terrible discovery 
dawned upon him. He had exhausted his ball of web. 
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There was not enough left to enable him to spin back to the 
attic. He sat in a dark corner of the window, and thought 
of his terrible situation. He was like some reckless youth 
who has spent a fortune in a few years, never thinking of the 
possible rainy days, and who at last faces the fact that he is 
homeless and penniless. 

Speck had been sitting in the dark corner a long time, 
motionless and still, when he saw Scamper coming around 
the corner of the house to call upon him. As he watched the 
lithe, free motions of his old comrade, and noted his care- 
free manner, a terrible rage seized upon Speck. 

" He has lived in idleness and feasted upon my flies," he 
said to himself. " He has encouraged me in my rash advent- 
ures, always keeping out of danger himself. He has seen 
me use my web recklessly, and has guarded his own like a 
miser. He is a false friend, a coward and a villain. I will 
have my revenge." And before Scamper could take any 
precaution, Speck had sprung upon him and had fastened his 
poisonous fangs in his slim body. In a moment Scamper 
was dead, and Speck had possessed himself of his ball of 
web. Then he pushed the mutilated carcass of his old play- 
mate over the window ledge, and proceeded to build a new 
house with his ill-gotten web. 

He built rapidly, and the house was a marvel of art. After 
it was done, he ran up to the attic to call on his mother. But 
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a gloom so deep and profound had settled upon his heart that 
he found it impossible to converse. When his mother asked 
him if he had met his old friend on the way , he replied "No" 
in a careless manner, and remarked that he had better return 
at once, as no doubt Scamper was waiting to see him. So he 
hurried away back to the new web, built with the profits of 
his crime. 

The attic had been full of memories and he could not 
shake them off. A fly came and tangled his wings in the 
new web; but Speck allowed him to extricate himself un- 
molested. He had no appetite. A day and a night passed, 
and he made no effort to obtain food, but sat on one side of 
the web, lost in dark and remorseful reverie. 

He remembered his mother's early warning and wished 
that he had never strayed from the peaceful attic. The house- 
maid passing by saw him sitting in his web, and paused. 
Then she reached for a handy whisk-broom and made a 
dash ^t him. He never stirred, nor attempted to escape. 
She threw him upon the floor and crushed him with her foot, 
and swept his remains into a dustpan and threw them into 
the street below. 

The mother waited in vain day after day for the return of 
her son and his friend. They never came. 




Who knows the way to wonderland? 
Oh, I know, Oh, I know! 
Trotty-te-trot on mama's knee, 
Then over the billows of sleepy sea, 
Down through the straits 

of by-lo, 
Oh, who but mama could 
understand 

The 




Now we are off to wonderland, 

You and I, you and I, 
Into the harbor of happy dreams, 
Oh how misty and fair it seems, 

Rock, rock a-by ; 
Ahl no one but mama could understand 
The way that leads to wonderland 

Now we will anchor at wonderland. 
Slow — slow — slow — slow. 



THE WAY TO WONDERLAND. 

The magic place where angels keep 
Dreams for babies who fall to sleep, 

Down we go, down we go, 
Oh, who but mama could understand 
How to anchor at wonderland. 
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SHOVEL AND TONGS. 

The Poker proposed to the shovel 

That they should be man and wife, 

" I think," said he, '^that we could agree 
As we journey along through life.'' 

The Shovel blushed as she answered, 

" I thank you kindly, Mister, 
But my promise belongs to the faithful Tongs, 

Sol only can be your sister." 

And when the couple were married 

The Stove gave the Shovel away; 
And it seemed too bad that the Poker, poor lad. 

Was the Tongs' best man on that d^iy. 

But the Poker soon after was wedded 

To the hearth broom, slender and slick; 

And 'twas whispered about Mrs. Tongs was put out 
Because he found comfort so quick. 
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THE MISCHIEF MAKING HALL 

There never would have been such a fuss in the house if 
it had not been for the hall. 

To be sure the parlor was the cause of it all in the first 
place, by putting on airs over the other rooms. But the 
other rooms, with the exception of one bed-chamber next 
door, would never have heard the foolish things the parlor 
said,if the hall had not ran back and forth and repeated every 
word. 

You see the hall had no other occupation or usefulness, 
except to go between these rooms, but it might at least have 
remained silent after the trouble began. 

It overheard the parlor talking to the bed-chamber one 
morning. 

*'I should think you would be sick of life," said the 
parlor, "being used as you are. The only attention people 
ever pay you, is when they are asleep. And they tear you 
all to pieces, fling their clothing about you — and leave you in 
such disorder the moment they awake. When you are all 
neat and orderly no one shows you any attention." 

"I am quite well satisfied with my occupation," said the 
bed-chamber, quietly. "I give people rest and strength for 
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the duties of life, and I am sure they all think of me kindly 
and appreciate me fully." 

*'Oh, but I could never endure to be treated like that," 
said the parlor. ''Now, I am always in order and people 
always wear their very best clothes when they come near me, 
I should be beside myself if I were used the way you are, and 
as for the dining-room, store-room, and kitchen, life must be 
horrible to all of them. I feel ashamed whenever I realize 
that the kitchen has a right to be called a room as well as 
myself." 

No sooner had the words been spoken than the hall, like a 
veritable tell-tale, went and repeated them to each room that 
it ran by. 

"Oh, pshaw," laughed the dining-room. "The parlor need 
not put on any airs over me. All the members of the family 
tell me more of their secrets in a week than Mr. Parlor 
hears in a year. All their best and most valued friends I 
meet and entertain, and I am spared being bored by casual 
callers and formal acquaintances. I am sure I am quite as 
much of an aristocrat as the parlor. 

Back went the hall with this to the parlor, adding a few 
words of course, after the manner of mischief-makers. "The 
dining-room said you needed refreshing awfully." was what 
the hall added. 

"Well I'm not all covered with grease spots, at least, like 
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the dining-room carpet," said the parlor, making a rash asser- 
tion at random, for of course the parlor had never called on 
the dining-room and knew nothing about the condition of the 
carpet, save what the hall told. 

"If the dining-room continues to talk in this manner," 
added the parlor, "I shall class it hereafter with the plebeian 
kitchen." 

When the hall told the kitchen of this remark, the kitchen 
never answered a word; but this did not suit the mischief- 
maker, who wanted to stir up all the trouble possible. "All 
the other rooms look down on you," continued the hall. 
"Even the store-room says it is far more respectable to have 
trunks and boxes for associates, than servants and working 
classes such as you entertain. You never see the fine people 
who come into the house. Of course I get the first intro- 
duction Xo them all — and the parlor next. We are really 
the two aristocrats — the parlor and I — though I feel friendly 
to all the rooms, I am sure." 

Just then in came the master of the house, and the first 
thing he did was to search for the mistress of the mansion, 
whom he found making a salad in the kitchen. 

"What a delightful place this kitchen is," he said to her as 
he looked about. "It is so clean, and comfortable, and home- 
like in its air. I was thinking to-day how much of our 
health and happiness depends upon a well-ordered kitchen." 
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"Yes." said his wife, "it is the important room in the house. 
One could get along without a parlor, but no house would be 
a home without a good kitchen." 

"Do you know," said the master, "when I build a house, 
I shall have no parlor at all. A parlor is such a cheerless, 
starchedup sort of place. But I shall have a kitchen larger 
even than this." 

When the tell-tale hall carried this speech back, the parlor 
nearly burst its blinds with rage, while the other rooms 
giggled aloud in amusement, for they were all glad to have 
the pride of the boastful parlor receive a blow. 





Out over childhood's borders, 

Manhood's brave banners unfurled, 

Weighed down with precepts and orders 
A boy has gone into the world. 

Nobody thinks it pathetic — 

For he is a strong-armed youth. 

But where is the vision prophetic 
To forecast his future with truth? 

No more a child to be petted 

And sheltered away from the strife ; 

Henceforth — a man to be fretted 
And worn with the worries of life. 

Henceforth a man with others 
To scramble and push in the race. 

To jostle and crowd with his brothers, 
To struggle for gain and place. 



INTO THE WORLD. 
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Now though his heart is breaking, 
Henceforth his lids must be dry; 

Now though his soul is aching, 
He must not utter a cry. 

Now if his brain is troubled, 
Now if his courage has gone. 

Still must his strength be doubled, 
Still must the battle go on. 

Now if success shall crown him, 
Oh, how the world will cheer. 

Now if misfortune shall down him, 
Oh, how the scoffer will jeer. 

Virtue and truth attend him, 
Into the vortex whirled, 

God and His angels defend him — 
A boy has gone into the world. 



TWO BOYS AND A CIGARETTE. 

Two bright little fellows, named Harry and Will, 

Were just the same age and the same size until 

One day in their travels it chanced that they met 

A queer little creature, sumamed cigarette. 

This queer little creature made friends with the boys, 

And told them a story of masculine joys 

He held for their sharing. *' I tell you," quoth he, 

*'The way to be manly, and big, is through me." 

Will listened and yielded; but Harry held out. 

'*I think your assertions are open to doubt," 

He said, ''and besides Pm afraid I'd be sick." 

" Afraid ! " echoed Will, " oh you cowardly stick ! 

Well, Pm not afraid, look ahere!" As he spoke. 

He blew out a halo of cigarette smoke. 

Five years from that meeting I saw them again. 
The time had arrived when they both should be men, 
But strangely enough, although Harry boy stood 
As tall and as strong as a tree in the wood. 
Poor Will seemed a dwarf; sunken eye, hollow cheek, 
Stoop shoulders, proclaimed him unmanly and weak. 
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With thumb and fore-finger he listlessly rolled 
A cigarette, smoothing each wrinkle and fold, 
And the smoke that he puffed from his lips, I declare, 
Took the form of a demon and grinned from the air. 
And it said "See that wreck of a man that I made 
Of the boastful young fellow who -wasn't afraid.'''' 
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Uncle Rob heard the boys, Harold and Reginald, talking 
together in the next room. 

"Will Livingston is the meanest fellow in school," said 
Reginald. "He hid my arithmetic at recess and then he 
came in fifteen minutes before school called and worked 
on his examples and I was hunting for my book ten minutes 
after school called, so he had most half an hour ahead of 
me, and beat me in the class. He had worked out all his 
examples, and I hadn't, because I lost the time looking for 
my book. I call that mean. But PU get even with him yet, 
you see if I don't." 

"Yes, and he beat me in the swimming race at noon by a 
mean trick," said Harold. "I was just one length ahead of 
him, and he reached out under the water and pulled my foot 
so I couldn't kick sideways and push myself ahead. Then 
he shot by me. I think he is too mean to live." 

"He pushed against me in a running race and jostled me 
out of step the other day," added Reginald. "In fact he is 
always up to mean tricks. But I'll be even with him yet, 
and pay him off for every one of them," 

"So will I too," said Harold. 
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"Boys, come here a minute," called Uncle Rob, and the 
boys who adored Uncle Rob, and thought him the best, nicest, 
kindest, and most fascinating man on earth, ran quickly in 
response to his call. 

"I heard what you were saying about Will Livingston, 
boys," began Uncle Rob, "and I agree with you that he is a 
very mean boy. I want to tell you how to punish him for all 
his disagreeable and dishonest actions." 

"Well, tell us," cried the boys as he paused. They had 
great faith in Uncle Rob's ideas on all subjects. They were 
sure he had some splendid plan of action for them to follow. 

"You want to excel in your studies, and your games, and 
to be above criticism in your daily conduct," said Uncle Rob. 
"That is the only kind of punishment it is worth while to in- 
flict on our enemies in this short life; it is the only revenge 
which does not reflect back upon ourselves. The moment 
you speak of ' getting even ' with a mean or dishonest or 
cruel action, you are planning to be mean, dishonest, or cruel 
yourself. Getting even with a wrong-doer means going 
backward, not forward. There is nothing noble, worthy, or 
brave about it. It is the petty spirit, the narrow mind, the 
small soul that talks about getting even. This sort of feel- 
ing keeps you from actions of real courage, and bravery, and 
from achievements worth while. Let Will Livingston be- 
little himself by such small mean actions if he is determined 
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upon it, while you go on perfecting yourself in studies and 
sports, and you will soon find yourself so far ahead of him 
that all of his vindictive tricks can not hinder your progress. 
Your success will be a greater punishment to him than any 
thing you could do otherwise. The only time it pays to ^get 
even^ with some one, is when you have been the recipient of 
great kindness; then it is all right to vow that you will get 
even by returning equal kindness. The way to get even 
with a mean boy is to keep so far ahead that you are out of 
his sight." 





In grandmamma's kitchen, things got in a riot — 

The cream in a pot on the shelf, 
Where everything always seemed peaceful and quiet, 

Got whipped, for I heard it myself. 
And grandmamma said — such a queer thing to say. 
That it made some things better to whip them that way. 

Some bold naughty eggs that refused to be eaten, 

On toast with their brothers may be, 
Were stripped of their clothing and cruelly beaten 

Right where all the dishes could see. 
And grandmamma said though the poor things might ache, 
The harder the beating, the lighter the cake. 
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The bright golden butter was petted and patted 
And coaxed to be shapely and good. 

But it finally had to be taken and spatted 
Right hard with a paddle of wood. 

When grandmamma carried the round balls away, 

The buttermilk sulked, and looked sour all day. 

The water declared that the coffee was muddy, 
But an egg settled that little fuss. 

Then the steak and the gridiron got in a bloody ♦ 
And terrible broil ! Such a muss ! 

And a flat-iron spat at grandma in the face, 

And I ran away from the quarrelsome place. 
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THE HEN'S COMPLAINT. 

Beside an incubator stood 

The would-be mother of a brood. 

With drooping wings and nodding head, 
These are the clucked-out words she said: 

"O, vile invention of the ape, 
You 611 me with a burning rage! 

Unfeeling monster, moved by steam, 
You rob me of life's sweetest dream I 

Deprived of offspring which I crave, 
I must go childless to my grave. 

My aching wings which long to cover 
A chirping brood of nestlings over, 

No more may know that comfort sweet, 
Since chickens mp.y be hatched by heat. 

Three weeks of quiet expectation 
(Full many a flighty hen's salvation) 



THE HEN'S COMPLAINT. 

I am denied, for now men say 
A hen should be content to lay, 

And furnish eggs to incubate, 
And setting hens are out of date. 

Alas, for such a cruel fashion — " 

The angry fowl paused, choked with passion, 

While from behind a strong hand caught her 
And doused her in a tub of water. 




THE PRINCESS' FINGER-NAIL 



A TALE OF NONSENSE-LAND. 

All through the castle of High-bred Ease, 
Where the chief employment was do-as-you-please, 
Spread consternation and wild despair. 
The queen was wringing her hands and hair, 
The maids of honor were sad and solemn, 
The pages looked blank as they stood in column, 
The court-jester blubbered *' boo-hoo, boohoo,'* 
The cook in the kitchen dropped tears in the stew, 
And all through the castle went sob and wail, 
For the princess had broken her finger-nail. 
The beautiful Princess Red-as-a-Rose, 
Bride-elect of the Lord High-Nose, 
Broken her finger-nail down to the quick — 
No wonder the queen and her court were sick ; 
Never sorrow so dread before 
Had dared to enter that castle door. 
Oh! what would my Lord His-High-Nose say 
When she took off her glove on her wedding day ? 
The fairest princess in Nonsense Land 
With a broken finger-nail on her hand! 
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'Twas a terrible, terrible accident — 

And they called a meeting of parliament^ 

And never before that royal court 

Had come such question of grave import 

As "how could you hurry a nail to grow?" 

And the skill of the kingdom was called to show. 

They sent for Monsieur File-'em-off ; 

He smoothed down the corner so ragged and rough. 

They sent for Madame la Diamond-Dust, 

Who lived on the fingers of upper-crust. 

They sent for Professor de Chamois-Skin, 

Who took his powder and rubbed it in. 

They sent for the pudgy nurse, Fat-on-the-bone, 

To bathe her finger in eau de cologne. 

And they called the court surgeon, Monsieur Red-Tape, 

To hear what he thought of the new nail's shape. 

Over the kingdom the telegrams flew 

Which told how the finger-nail thrived and grew. 

And all through the realm of Nonsense Land 

They offered up prayers for the princess' hand. 

At length the glad tidings was heard with a shout 

That the princess' finger-nail had grown out; 

Pointed and polished and pink and clean. 

Befitting the hand of a some-day queen. 

Salutes were fired all over the land 
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By the home-guard battery pop-gun band, 

And great was the joy of my Lord High-Nose, 

Who straightway ordered his wedding clothes, 

And paid his tailor, Don Wait-for-aye, 

Who died of amazement the self-same day. 

My lord by a jury was judged insane, 

For they said, and the truth of the saying was plain, 

That a lord of such very high pedigree 

Would never be paying his bills — you see — 

Unless he was out of his head ; and so 

They locked him up without more ado. 

And the beautiful princess Red-as-a-Rose 

Pined for her lover, my Lord High-Nose, 

Till she entered a convent and took the veil — • 

And this is the end of my nonsense tale. 



FIVE LITTLE FINGERS. 




This is the baby who doesn't do a thing, 

This is the lady who loves to wear a ring, 

This is their big sister, this is another, 

And this stout thumb is their great sturdy brother. 
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THE FALL OF A PROUD CARRIAGE. 



A handsome, shining carriage found itself one morning 
drawn out of its exclusive shed, and placed between a plow 
and a lumber wagon; a variety of farming implements and 
household goods were crowded near. 

The carriage held up its glittering top, and its tongue be- 
gan to wag disagreeably. 

"I am sure I do not know why this insult is offered me," 
it said in freezing tones. "I am not accustomed to society 
as mixed as this, and I must confess I do not find it agreeable 
to be placed between such neighbors." And it gazed from 
one to the other with insolent glances. 

" I do not know how we can harm you," replied the plow. 
" I am so fatigued with a hard week's toil that I could not 
injure a fly. I am so glad of this respite — which I must say 
puzzles me — that I have no desire to criticise my associates." 

"You criticise people! You indeed!" sneered the carriage, 
with an insulting laugh. " Why, what could be lower than 
you! Your nose is down under the earth half the time, 
crawling about with worms and bugs. It would indeed be 
comical to hear you criticise your associates." 

" The wood you are made of grew out of the earth which 
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I associate with," replied the plow, "and the iron that holds 
you together was dug from the dirt. It does not pay any of 
us to throw stones in this world — we all live in glass houses, 
or in houses with glass windows. But I am too weary to 
quarrel with you. I want a good rest." 

"I am about worn out myself," said the wagon, "and so 
the carriage has nothing to fear from me. I have not yet 
recovered from the sad journey I made last week ! and yester- 
day I think I was obliged to travel thirty miles." 
, "I am glad I am not such a slave," sneered the carriage. 
" I could not endure to be put to such uses as you are all 

obliged to submit to. I am only used for pleasure, and as 
you see, while the rest of you complain of fatigue I am not 

at all weary." 

" I think you seem pretty well tired^^ spoke up the fanning- 
mill, who was the wag of the company, and always full of 
gas and chaff. At this pun all the farming implements 
burst out laughing, which made the carriage very angry. It 
was too dull to catch the play upon words, and imagined the 
laughter to be ridicule. 

" Laugh as you may, I am the one on whom my master 
bestows the most attention," it cried. "He always wears 
his best clothes when he goes out with me, and he chooses 
me to share his pleasures, while you are merely servants who 
toil for him." 
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"But for US," said the plow quietly, "he would have no 
pleasures or hours of ease to share with you." 

"You all seem to forget that we have no master," said the 
wagon sadly. " I carried his body to the country church- 
yard a week ago. I shall never forget that sad journey." 

"We were speaking of the young master," replied the 
carriage. "I never knew the old gentleman at all, but I 
have always been a great favorite with the young man, and 
I really do not understand how he came to place me in this 
common crowd. It was very inconsiderate of him." 

" You ought to be threshed, you little painted upstart," 
suddenly called a loud voice, and everybody turned and saw 
the threshing-machine fairly red with anger, glaring at the 
carriage. 

"I'd like to flail you alive," piped up the flail, " and I will 
if you don't hold your tongue. We are all as good as you 
are, and we have been here longer and have a better right to 
feel proud than you, for we at least earn the ground we 
occupy." 

"What is more, you were never welcome here," spoke up 
the wagon with dignity. "I would not tell you this, but for 
your insulting treatment of your betters. The fact is that 
the old master whom we all loved objected to your coming. 
I was present at the time you were brought home, and the 
old master was much displeased. He said they could not 
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afford such an idle luxury. After you came I heard him 
complain to his wife that their son was good for nothing since 
your advent among us; that you had made him an idle gad- 
about." 

This plain talk tickled the garden rake immensely. " That's 
right, rake him down — he deserves it," it cried. " He has 
always tried to overshadow me with his painted top." 

"Toss him on the turf and I will turn him under," said the 
plow. 

"You are all jealous of me," retorted the carriage, "but it 
will do no good ! I shall remain my master's favorite in spite 
of your insults." 

Just then along came a great crowd of people, and leading 
them walked an auctioneer and the young master, who 
seemed broken-spirited and sad. He was speaking to the 
auctioneer. 

"I have placed all these things here for you to dispose of," 
he said, " but my creditors have given me permission to keep 
the plow and the old wagon. With those two things I can 
begin to live an honest, industrious life. The other imple- 
ments are in excellent condition and will bring good prices 
among the neighbors. But first of all auction off this carriage. 
I bought it against my father's wishes and I look upon it as 
the cause of all the disaster and bankruptcy which has come 
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upon us. It encouraged me in idleness and extravagant 
habits. Sell it for a song ijf need be — and get it out of my 
sight forever." 




FIVE LITTLE TOES IN THE MORNING. 

This little toe is hungry — 

This little toe is too, 
This toe lies abed like a sleepy head, 
And this toe cries " Boo-lioo." 
This toe big and tall is the smartest of al! 
For he pops into stocking and shoe 

FIVE LITTLE TOES AT NIGHT 

This little toe is tired, 

This little toe needs rocking, 
This little toe is sleepy you know, 

But this little toe keeps talkin; 
This toe big and tall is the mischi 
of all. 
For he made a great hole in his 
stocking. 







Have you heard of the 
king of Candy land? 
Well, listen while I sing, 
He has pages on every hand, 
For he is a mighty king, 
And thousands of children 

bend the knee, 
And bow to this ruler of high degree. 

He has a smile, oh! like the sun! 

And his face is round and bland, 
'^ --- - His bright eyes twinkle 

^ and glow with fun, 

As the children kiss his hand. 
And everything toothsome, melting, sweet. 
He scatters freely before their feet. 
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But WO ! for the children who follow him, 

With loving praises and laughter, 
For he is a monster ugly and grim 

That they go running after. 
And when they get well into the chase 
He lifts his masque and shows his face. 

And ah! but that is a gruesome sight 

For the followers of the king. 
The cheeks grow pale that once were bright. 

And they sob instead of sing. 
And their teeth drop out and their eyes grow red. 
And they cannot sleep when they go to bed. 

And after they see the monster^s face. 

They have no peaceful hour. 
And they have aches in every place. 

And what was sweet seems sour. 
Oh wo! for that sorrowful foolish band 
Who follow the king of Candy land. 



I TOLD YOU SO. 



I know a little fellow, his name I think is Jo, 

But he is seldom called by that — he has a queer nick -name, 

Wherever he goes the children cry, "There comes *I-told- 

you-so.' " 
For that is what he always says in playing any game, 
"I told you so! I told you sol 
You see I was right when I told you so." 

He is not more than twelve at most and, yet, to hear him 

brag, 
You would believe him forty-five, so much he seems to 

know. 
Whatever the sport or fun may be, if marbles, ball or tag. 
You hear his shrill young voice ring out "There, now, I told 

you so. 
I told you so, I told you so. 
You see I was right, for I told you so.*' 

He thinks the children most unkind when they refuse to play. 
Or when they hide their plans from him and do not let him 

know I 
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He never thinks how hard it is to hear day after day 
That aggravating cry of his, "There now, I told you so. 
I told you so, I told you so, 
You see I was right, for I told you so." 

The boy is bright and smart enough, and might 

be loved by all, 
If he could learn one truth which not all grown 

up people know. 
That truth is this: in life's great game, no matter 

what befall, 
The nobler nature never cries^ "There now, I told 

you so. 
I told you so, I told you so," 
'Tis the cry of the braggart, I told you so. 




A fair lady had thrown down 
her shoe buttoner beside a hair ^ 
pin on her dressing table. 

The sight of the new comer seemed 



to incense the hairpin greatly. 

'■I think you have a vast deal of assumption 
to come here," it said coldly. " You belong 
in the shoe box on the floor. You are quite 
I out of your station here on the dressing 
e table with refined society." 

' I belong wherever my lady places 
Inie," said the button hook meekly. 
"1 did not seek to in- 
trude, but if she 
~ thinks me 
worthy of lying here, I am sure I must be so." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed the hair pin ironically. " Well, you 
are putting on a wonderful amount of dignity, I must say, for 
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such a crooked thing ! Your shape is enough to declare your 
plebeian origin! Any one would know you were made to 
serve. Now look at my straight limbs! You can see I am 
intended for no such low uses as you are put to." 

"We are all servants of our fair mistress," replied the 
button hook, " and I feel that my duties are as noble as yours. 
I consider myself greatly honored whenever I button up 
her trim little boots, over her pretty feet." 

" Oh, that does very well for sentiment, but you know as 
well as I do, that it is a menial service compared to that of 
catching up a strand of her beautiful hair the way I do," 
continued the hair pin loftily. 

" Well, when you come to boasting about your duties, I 
think you have no more to be proud of than the button hook !" 
spoke a voice from the powder-box. 

" It is I who am on familiar and affectionate terms with 
our lady. I pat her brow and her dear little nose, and caress 
her soft cheeks, every day." 

"Oh, you have always been pu£fed up with pride, you 
silly vain thing," cried the hair pin. "I never could endure 
living with you so near me, were it not that I am absent from 
you all day. I am the only one of whom my mistress thinks 
enough to take with her, I notice. She allows me to go into 
the choicest society and is never separated from me ex- 
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cept at night. The rest of you only see her now and then, 
while I am her- constant companion.^' 

" Oh, that IS not wholly true," responded the powder puff. 
'* My little particles go with her, and have a far better chance 
to see and be seen than you do, hidden in her hair as you 
always are." 

" Well, if I am hidden it is not because she is ashamed of 
me," retorted the hair pin, " and she certainly is ashamed of 
her acquaintance with you. After she has allowed you to 
touch her face, she always takes a handkerchief and brushes 
off her cheeks, as if to remove your false caresses ! and she 
looks in the mirror, and if she sees a trace of you, she 
whisks it off with great care, and often puts on a little veil 
to hide you more completely. I would be mortified to death 
if she showed such a feeling toward me. As for that crooked- 
over button hook, she regards him as a mere servant to be 
used and tossed aside. The facts are, you see, that I am her 
only friend and equal." 

Just then the lady came into the room, accompanied by 
her little daughter. 

" Mama," said the little girl, "I have lost my button hook- 
Will you lend me yours.?" 

" No, dear," replied the mother, " for you are always los- 
ing the button hooks, and this one is a favorite of mine. 
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which I should feel sorry to part with. Take chis hair pin; 
it is a strong one and will serve quite as well. And if that 
gets lost It does not matter, as I have enough others just 
, like it." 

So the proud hair pin went to serve in the very capacit}- 
which it had deemed so menial. 





One night Nurse Sleep held out her hand 

To weary little May. 
"Come go with me to wonder-land," 

She cooed, " I know the way, 
Just a rock-a-by-hum-m-m 

And lo! we come 
To the place where the dream-girls play." 

But naughty May she wriggled away 

From Sleep's soft arms, and she said: 

"I must stay awake till I eat mj' cake, 
And theji I will go to bed; 

With a by-lo-away I will go." 

But the good nurse shook her head. 

She shook her head and away she sped, 
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While May was munching a crumb. 
Then after the cake there came an ache, 

And May cried "Come, Sleep, come!" 
And its oh! my! let us by-lo-by, 

But all save the echoes were dumb. 
May ran after Sleep toward wonder-land, 

Ran till the morning light, 
And just as she caught her and clasped her hand, 

A nightmare gave her a fright. 
And its by-!o, I hope she will know 

Better another night. 




THE EGOTISTICAL PEN. 



A pen was lying in a penholder near the inkstand on an 
author's desk. 

The penholder was a simple nickel-plated affair, while the 
pen was of gold. 

The pen began to vaunt its own worth to its companions. 

" Think how great I am," it said. "Nothing else so small 

as I has such influence. Nothing else of any size accom- 
plishes what I do." 

"Yes, our mission is a great one," responded the pen- 
holder. 

"Our mission, indeed!" sneered the pen. "I would like to 
know how much of the glory belongs to you." 

" Well, you could not very well get along without me. 
We are necessary to each other," replied the holder. " And 
we both depend upon the inkstand yonder for our power." 

" I depend upon nobody I" screamed the pen angrily. " I 
do not thank you for making such disparaging remarks about 
me, or trying to steal my glory. Do you suppose the man 
who said *the pen is mightier than the sword' included you 
and the inkstand in the remark?" 
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"Yet what would you be without us?" asked the inkstand. 
"You would be like the body without blood or limbs." 

"You would be less useful than the lead pencil which you 
despise," added the holder, "did we not lend you our assist 
ance. It does not lessen your worth to give us due credit for 
our share in your work." 

" But you are such common affairs," sneered the pen, nearly 
beside itself with rage. "And I am gold. I am of fine blood 
aside from my deeds; you are mere nickel-plate at best." 

Just then the author sat down at his desk and picked up 
the holder and pen. 

"How I do prize this little penholder here," he said, speak- 
ing to his wife, who sat near. " It seems like a tried friend. 
I do not believe I could feel the same inspiration with another. 
But I am sorry to see that my pen has a turned point. It has 
done me good service, but I must throw it away and get an- 
other." 

So the proud gold pen was tossed into the waste basket al- 
most before it had ceased its boastful self-laudation. 




Do you want to pcc]) inro jictlhini Town? 

Then cornt; with mo, when the day swinys down, 
Into the cradle, whose rockers rim, 

Some people call the horizon dim. 
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All the mischief of all the fates 

Seems to center in four little pates. 

Just one hour before we say, 

" It is time for bed now, stop your play.** 

O, the racket and noise, and roar 

As they prance like a caravan over the floor, 
With never a thought of the head that aches, 

And never a heed to the "mercy sakes." 
And "Pity, save us," and "Oh! dear, dear," 

Which all but the culprits plainly hear. 

A dog, a parrot, a guinea hen. 

Warriors, elephants, Indian men, 

A salvation army, a grizzly bear. 

Are all at once in the nursery there. 

And when the clock in the hall strikes seven 
It sounds to us like a voice from heaven ; 

And each of the elves in a warm nightgown, 
March away out of Bedlam Town. 
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A Knife, a Fork, and a Spoon were thrown together upon 
the kitchen table by a careless servant. The -Fork eyed his 
companions with disdain, and began talking in a very patron- 
izing manner. 

" How dreadfully dull you must find life, now that you are 
so out of the swim!" he said to the Spoon. 

"Why, in what way do you mean that I am out of the 
wim?" queried the Spoon in a quiet voice. 

"Oh, you are comparatively little used nowadays,'^ an- 
swered the Fork, loftily. "Time was when the knife, fork, 
and spoon were quite important in their way, but now the 
fork is the only really necessary table implement." 

"How perfectly absurd such a statement is!" cried the 
Knife, indignantly. "But it is quite like your egotism. Who 
ever heard you mentioned save as second to me ? ' A knife 
and a fork' people say, never *a fork and a knife.' That 
shows where your place is in the estimation of the public." 

"Oh, that is merely a habit of speech into which people 

have fallen," returned the Fork. " It does not alter facts. 

You very well know that you often lie unnoticed and unused 

through an entire dinner, or until the cheese comes on. In- 
st 
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deed, j^esterday you were left in the drawer, while I did the 
honors of a luncheon that our mistress gave to a friend.'' 

'*You forget," gently interposed the Spoon; "I was there, 
and I saw the lady look about as if seeking something. I am 
quite sure she missed you " — addressing the Knife with a 
sympathetic air which showed her good breeding. "I once 
heard a lady remark that one felt very uncomfortable at table 
without a knife, whether one needed it or not." 

"I would rather my absence than my presence were re- 
gretted," cried the Knife, fairly glistening with rage*, and 
casting a cutting glance at the Fork. 

"Oh, M-^ell, when you are wanted, it is to prepare things for 
me. You are a sort of under-servant to make things easy for 
me," said the Fork, aggravatingly, and adding, "I am the 
only one who can be called a real table aristocrat." 

"I am sure your family is much newer than mine," retorted 
the Knife. "I can trace my pedigree back as far as history 
goes. That is more than you can do." 

"Yes; but if you go back very far, you find that your an- 
cestors were mere butchers. I should not want such a pedi- 
gree m3^self. I should much prefer to be recent and refined, 
like the Fork family." 

"And I do not know why you should try to hold your head 
above the Spoon," continued the Knife, now in turn defend- 
ing his sympathetic companion. "Who ever heard of a 
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souvenir fork? and the whole world is mad about souvenir 
spoons." 

This threw the Fork into terrible wrath, and he began to 
make a great noise and fuss, when the mistress entered the 
kitchen. 

"What is all this rattling of the silver that I hear, Bridget?" 
she asked, and immediately she cried out: "Oh, here you have 
thrown a fork down with a knife and spoon. I have told you 
over and over again not to do that. Just see how the knife 
and spoon are scratched by the fork! This pearl-handled 
knife was one of a set given me as a wedding present, and 
this spoon is an heirloom. I value them both highly. By-the- 
way, I see that the plate is wearing off this fork, Bridget. 
You may put it aside amongst the cooking utensils. It got in 
among the solid silver by mistake." 

So the proud Fork was thereafter kept in a kitchen-drawer, 
and put to menial uses. Jt never again appeared among the 
silver and cut glass. 



THE LAND OF NOWHERE. 

Do you know where the summer blooms all the year 'round, 

Where there never is rain on a pic-nic day? 

Where the thomless rose in its beauty blows 

And little boys never are called from play? 

Then, oh! hey! it is far away — 

In the wonderful land of Nowhere. 

Would you like to live where nobody scolds, 

Where you never are told " it is time for bed,'' 

Where you learn without trying and laugh without crying, 

Where snarls never pull when they comb your head ? 

Then, oh ! hey ! it is far away 

In the wonderful land of Nowhere. 

Do you long to dwell where you never need wait, 
Where no one is punished or made to cry, 
Where a supper of cakes is not followed by aches 
And little folks thrive on a diet of pie? 
Then, oh! hey! you must go away 
To the wonderful land of Nowhere. 

You must drift down the river of idle dreams. 
Close to the border of No-man's-land. 
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For a year and a day you must sail away 
And then you will come to an unknown strand 
And oh! hey! if you get there — stay 
In the wonderful land of Nowhere! 




THE STORY OF GRUMBLE TONE. 

There was a boy named Grumble Tone, who ran away to sea. 
" Pm sick of things on land," he said, " as sick as I can be, 
A life upon the bounding wave is just the life for me!" 
But the seething ocean billows failed to stimulate his mirth, 
For he did not like the vessel or the dizzy rolling berth, 
And he thought the sea was almost as unpleasant as the earth. 

f 

He wandered into foreign lands, he saw each wondrous sight, 
But nothing that he heard or saw seemed just exactly right. 
And so he journeyed on and on, still seeking for delight. 
He talked with kings and ladies grand; he di ^ed in courts, 

they say, 
But always found the people dull and longed to get away 
To search for that mysterious land where he should M^ant 

to stay. 

He wandered over all the world, his hair grew white as snow. 
He reached that final bourne at last where all of us must go, 
But never found the land he sought; the reason would you 
know ? 
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The reason was that north or south, where'er his steps were 

bent, 
On land or sea, in court or hall, he found but discontent. 
For he took his disposition with him, everywhere he went. 




THE VAIN MIRROR. 

A mirror and a chair being left vis-a-vis in a room began 
talking together. The chair had recently been brought into 
the room with other new furnishings, but the mirror had been 
a fixture for many years. 

" I pity you chairs;" said the mirror, patronizingly. " It 
must be very humiliating to have people forever sitting upon 
you. I could not stand that sort of thing." 

" Each has its sphere in life," replied the chair, quietly. "I 
do not envy my neighbor his place, or look down on anyone 
because his work is different from mine." 

" You could not very well look down on anyone, unless it 
were a carpet tack," sneered the mirror, "but you cannot deny 
that your position is a mortifying one. People never notice 
you except to cover you up. Now, they stand before me for 
hours just gazing at me, and ladies never pass me without an 
admiring glance at me." 

" An admiring glance at themselves, not at you," replied 
the chair. " And since you are determined to speak plainly 
allow me to say that I do not think your mission in life a 
noble one. You merely flatter people and promote vanity.' 

"So do you promote laziness," retorted the mirror an- 
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grily, " in spite of your pretended goodness. I, at least, com- 
pel people to stand up. You have no dignity. You permit 
yourself to be moved here and there by anyone who ap- 
proaches you. Now, I have occupied this same position for 
over twenty years. No one would dare to move me from it. 
But, then, you are not of such an old family as I am — ^you be- 
long to the vulgar newcomers who are trying to invade the 
aristocratic old circles.'' 

" I am sure I am willing to be placed wherever I am of 
most use," replied the chair, with gentle dignity. " I have 
no false pride in the matter, nor do I wish to seem better than 
any of my companions. I did not seek to invade this house 
— ^your mistress brought me here of her own accord." 

At this moment the lady of the house entered the room in 
company with a man servant. 

** John," she said, "I wish you to take that old mirror to 
the garret. Mirrors are not used in parlors as they used to 
be; besides this one is quite dilapidated and does not harmon- 
ize with my new furniture. You see how much out of place it 
looks, contrasted with that beautiful new chair.'' 

So the vain mirror was tucked away in a dark attic to 
pass the remainder of its days. 



THE ISLAND OF ENDLESS PLAY. 

Said Willie to Tom "Let us hie away 
To the wonderful Island of Endless Play. 

It lies off the border of 'No School Land' 
And abounds with pleasures, I understand. 

There boys go swimming whenever they please 
In a lovely river right under the trees. 

And marbles are free, no one has to buy; 
And kites of all sizes are ready to fly. 

We sail down the Isthmus of Idle Delight, 
We sail and we sail for a day and a night. 

And then if favored by billows and breeze 
We land in the harbor of Do-as-you-please. 

And their lies the Island of Endless Play 
With no one to say to us Must or Nay. 

Books are not known in that land so fair, 
Teachers are stoned if they set foot there. 
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Hurrah for the Island so glad and free, 
That is the country for you and me." 

So away went Willie and Tom together 

On a pleasure boat, in the lazy weather, 

And they sailed in the teeth of a friendly breeze 

Right into the harbor of "Do-as-you-please!" 

Where boats and tackle and marbles and kites 

Were waiting them there in this Land of Delights. 

They dwelt on the Island of Endless Play 

For five long years ; then one sad day 

A strange dark ship sailed up to the strand, 

And "Ho! for the voyage to Stupid Land." 

The Captain cried with a terrible noise 
As he seized the frightened and struggling boys, 
And threw them into the dark Ship's hold, 
And off and away sailed the Captain bold. 

They vainly begged him to let them out. 
He answered only with scoff and shout. 

"Boys that don't study or work," said he, 
"Must sail one day down the Ignorant Sea 

To Stupid Land by the No-Book strait, 
With Captain Time on the Pitiless Fate." 
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Then he let out the sails and away went the three, 
Over the waters of Ignoi:ant Sea. 

Out and away to Stupid Land, 

And they live there yet, I understand. 

And there's where every one goes, they say, 

Who seeks the Island of Endless Play. 




THE STORY OF A PROUD PENNY. 



A penny, having traveled around the world a bit, became 
very proud and conceited. "I belong to the peerless aristoc- 
racy of money," it said to itself and to all who would listen. 
''There is no one who does not bend the knee to my family; 
we are sought after by the proudest people on earth and we 
rule the world." 

One day the penny was talking in this strain to an iron nail. 
The nail and the penny chanced to rest side by side in a 
workman's pocket. The man was a carpenter who had been 
engaged to complete some work upon the balcony of a new 
house. His wife was busily engaged scrubbing the floors and 
cleaning the windows of the new house. 

"It must be very dull and humiliating to be a nail," said 
the penny. "You are obliged to occupy such a menial po- 
sition in life." 

"Oh, I do not know about that," answered the nail. " We 
nails help to hold homes together, and that is a noble mission, 
I am sure; and whatever our niche in life may be, we realize 
that we belong to the great iron race — ^we are proud of the 
stuff we are made of." 

" Oh, as to that, you have little to boast about," sneered 
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the penny. " Think of my family — the proudest and greatest 
.on earth. We could buy yours up and pitch you into the sea 
if we cared to do so, and the world would go on without you. 
Men would invent something to take your place. But society 
could not exist without us." 

" But you are a mere nobody in your own family," retorted 
the nail, becoming angry. "Your gold and silver relations 
look down on you, common copper that you are." 

"O, it is mere spleen which makes you talk like that," re- 
plied the penny. "You know very well that it is taking good- 
care of me and treating me well that gives men a chance to 
• possess my grand relatives. Anyone who despises me is 
never the associate of silver or gold. I am welcomed in 
every circle, I am petted and sought after wherever I go. 
Already I have traveled over half the world. My life is full 
of adventure and excitement. Although now I am housed 
in an obscure workman's pocket, to-morrow I may be repos- 
ing in the purse of a prince. No such future awaits you. 
You are doomed to an obscure and hum-drum existence." 

Just then the workman's wife complained that she could 
not remove the paint stains from the window she was attempt- 
ing to clean. 

"Why, let me tell you how to do that," said the workman. 
" A painter told me only the other day. Take a penny under 
your thumb and rub it over the paint spots. They will all 
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disappear. It is far better than a knife. Here is a penny — 
try it." 

He took the boastful penny from his pocket, and the woman 
did as directed. 

The paint disappeared as if by magic. 

" I am so glad to know about this," said the woman. "I 
will keep this penny with my scrub-brushes and scouring 
cloths, that I may always be prepared for such an emergency." 

And thereafter the proud penny remained with the scrub- 
' brushes, while the nail was afterward used to fasten a United 
States banner to the mast of a ship. 




The Needle and Thread 

one day were wed, 

The Thimble acted as priest, 
A paper of Pins, and the Scissors twins 

Were among the guests at the feast. 

That dandy trim the Bodkin slim 

Danced with Miss Tape-measure, 
But he stepped on her trail, and she called him " 
whale," 

And that put an end to their pleasure. 

Wrinkled and fat the Beeswax sat 

And talked with the Needle-case. 
"I am glad," she said, "that my niece, the Thread, 

Has married into this race. 

"Her mother, the Spool, was a dull old fool, 
And the Needle and Thread were shy; 

The result you see came all through me, 
I taught her to catch his eye." 
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The Emery-bali just there had a fall — 
She had danced too long at one time, 

And that put a stop to the merry hop, 
And that brings an end to my rhyme. 

The groom and the bride took their wedding ride 
Down a long white-seam to the shore, 
And the guests all said there never was wed 
So fair a couple before. 




THE BOASTFUL TUBE. 

An electric light tube was placed in a large dining-room 
close beside a gas jet. The tube shot forth a glare of light, 
but the gas jet was sombre and dark. 

"I fail to see why you are allowed to stay here," said the 
electric light tube haughtily. "You are neither useful nor or- 
namental." 

" I suppose there must be something for me to do or I 
would be removed," replied the gas jet quietly. 

"But you can see for yourself there is nothing for you to 
do," sneered the tube. " I furnish all the light necessary, 
and you are not noticed at all. It must be terrible to feel 
yourself so out of date as you are." 

" I do not feel myself out of date," responded the gas jet 
with some spirit. " There is room enough, and use enough 
for both of us in the world. There are people who prefer 
me, while others prefer you." 

" I would like to know who prefers you!" cried the electric 
tube. " Name one, if you can." 

" Well, the ladies as a rule," responded the gas jet pleas- 
antly. " They say I am more becoming than you — that you 
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coarsen their complexions and exaggerate personal defects, 
while I soften and beautify with my gentler radiance." 

The electric tube gave a shout of derisive laughter. "Oh! 
that is a great thing to be proud of, I must say," it cried. 
" You ought to be ashamed of having no higher mission than 
to flatter the vanity of silly women. If ladies prefer you to 
me it shows queer taste ^ your breath alone is enough to drive 
all refined people away from you! and everybody knows 
there is death in it, if you breathe too near them." 

"Well, you have little to say about death," retorted the 
gas jet, becoming irritated with this uncalled-for abuse. 
" Why the very name of electricity is synonymous with 
death. The poor men who are your servants you slay while 
they work for you, and now you have been made to take the 
lowest and most brutal of offices — that of public executioner. 
That shows how people regard you." 

This set the electric light tube fairly quivering with rage, 
and like all coarse and vulgar creatures it became merely 
abusive when angry. It cried out, "Oh! you miserable insig- 
nificant, bad-smelling, little nobody! I will have you removed 
before another day passes — I will not submit to such society 
as yours, I — " Just then there was a flare and a quiver and 
the electric light was quenched in darkness. A servant 
quickly turned on the gas. 
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As its mellow radiance streamed over the table, the elec- 
tric tube nearly burst itself with rage when it heard a lady 
say, "Oh what a relief to have that glaring electric light put 
out. It is only fit for street use. I like the gas so much 
better." " And it is so much more reliable," said another. 
" You can always depend on the gas, while the electric light 
goes out when you least expect." 




THE BARBAROUS CHIEF. 

There was a kingdom known as the Mind, 

A kingdom vast as fair, 
And the brave king, Brain, had the right to reign, 

In royal splendor there. 
Oh! that was a beautiful, beautiful land, 

Which unto this king was given; 
Filled with everything good and grand. 

And it reached from earth to heaven. 

But a savage monster came one day 

From over a distant border; 
He warred with the king and disputed his sway, 

And set the whole land in disorder. 
He mounted the throne, which he made his own, 

He sunk the kingdom in grief. 
There was trouble and shame from the hour he came- 

Illtemper, the barbarous chief. 

He threw down the castles of love and peace. 

He burned up the altars of prayers. 

He trod down the grain that was planted by Brain, 

And scattered thistles and t^res. 
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He wasted the store-house of knowledge and drove 

Queen Wisdom away in. fright; 
And a terrible gloom, like the cloud of doom, 

Shrouded that land in night. 

Bent on more havoc away he rushed 

To the neighboring kingdom. Heart ; 
And the blossoms of kindness and hope he crushed- 

And patience he pierced with his dart. 
And he even went on to the Isthmus Soul, 

That unites the mind with God, 
And its beautiful bowers of fragrant flowers 

With a ruthless heel he trod. 

To you is given this wonderful land 

Where the lordly Brain has sway; 
But the border ruffian is near at hand, 

Be on your guard, I pray. 
Beware of Illtemper, the barbarous chief, 

He is cruel as vice or sin. 
And your beautiful kingdom will come to grief 

If once you let him in. 




A QUARREL AMONG THE BOOKS. 

Some books on a shelf were conversing together regarding 
their respective merits. 

" I am the most sought after of any of you," said a Popular 
Novel. " My fame is universal and everybody is talking 
about me." 

" But you are a mere passing fancy of the hour," replied a 
French Reader. " Next year at this time you will be for- 
gotten. Now, I, on the contrary, shall always be in vogue. 
Polite society makes a great deal of me." 

"Superficial society you mean," said an Ancient History 
with a sneer. '' People of solid worth and real culture look 
over your head at me. I date back farther than any of you. 
I tell of times and people you modern books know nothing 
about." 

" I could make your heads swim in five minutes if I gave 
you one of my problems to solve," said a Higher Algebra 
loftily. 

" I am quoted more than any of you," spoke up a Volume 
of Poems. " All sorts of people care for me. Orators, lovers, 
school children and clergymen quote from my pages, and I 
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comfort many tired hearts with my sayings. No prose book 
need talk of popularity where I am." 

** Yet, 5"ou are all mere rudimental works when compared 
with me," said a pompous Volume of Philosophy. " I alone get 
at the truths of life and furnish food for serious reflection." 

Just then a gentle, timid voice spoke up from the corner of 
the shelf. 

" I do not wish to vaunt my worth above my neighbor," 
it said, "but I think I give more comfort and peace to tired 
hearts than any of you. It is not I who do it, but the voice 
of the Master speaking through me." 

It was a Book of Psalms which said these words, and they 
seemed to act like fuel on flame, for the Psalm Book had 
scarcely ceased when a large Scientific Volume cried out: 

" Oh, pshaw ! You belong to past ages, not one of you is 
of the least value nowadays. Science, and science alone 
counts — the world is beginning to find out that. I " — but 
the big Scientific Book spread its covers so in gesticulating, 
and elbowed the other book so rudely, that it burst open the 
clasp on the glass door, and out they all tumbled in an igno- 
minious and undignified heap on the floor, with the exception 
of the little Psalm Book on one side and Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary on the other. 

"What a foolish fuss," remarked the Dictionary to its com- 
panion. "They do not seem to realize that all they know they 
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borrow from me. Every letter and sign they contain can be 
found in my pages." 

Just then the master of the house came in and seeing the 
books on the floor, exclaimed, "Well, there! I must get a 
new clasp for that bookcase door. It has seemed weak for 
some time." 

But he never dreamed that the accident was caused by the 
quarrelsome books, and the good-natured Dictionary and 
gentle Psalm Book never told him. 




BOYS' AND GIRLS' THANKSGIVING OF 1892. 

Never since the race was started, 

Had a boy in any clime, 
Cause to be so thankful-hearted, 

As the boys of present time. 

Not a girl in old times Iking — 

Let the world talk as it may — 
Found such reasons for Thanksgiving, 

As the girls who live to-day! 

Grandmas, in their corners sitting, 

Toiling till the day grew late, 
What knew they with endless knitting, 

Of the jolly roller-skate? 

Grandpas sitting by the fender, 

Reading by the faggots' blaze, 
What knew they of modern splendor 

Found in incandescent rays? 
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Where they toiled in bitter weather, 
Braving rain and snow and sleet, 

Gathering sticks of wood together, 
We have radiators' heat. 

But these fruits of modern science 
They first planted seed by seed, 

In their strength and self-reliance 
We may find a noble creed. 

With the dawn of great inventions, 

Came the anti-warring days. 
Men are sick of armed contentions, 

God be thanked with heart-felt praise. 

Once a boy was trained for fighting, 
Now the world is better taught, 

'Tis an age when wrongs are righting 
By the force of common thought. 

Once a girl was trained for sewing, 

- Spinning, knitting, nothing more. 
She must never think of knowing 

Aught of things outside her door. 

If she soared above her spinning, 
If she sought a life more broad, 
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She was looked upon as sinning 

'Gainst the laws of man and God. 

Now a girl is taught she's human, 
Brain and body, soul and heart — 

All are needed by the woman 

Who to-day would play her part. 

Swift and sure the world advances, 
Let the critic carp who may. 

God be praised for all the chances 
Boys and girls enjoy to-day. 





MOTHER'S KISSES. 

Baby was playing and down he feU, down he fell, 

down he fell, 
Mama will kiss him and make him well. 
Oh! what a miracle this is! 
Baby was runninjj ami stiibbo<l nis toe, stubbed liis 

toe, stubbed his toe, 
If mama will kiss him the pain will go — 
Majjical mother's kisses. 



Once an angci fair and calm, 

Brewed a wondrous soothing balm 
From the sweet immortal dowers, 

Cirowing in the heavenly bowers, 
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Then the mothers of the earth, 

All were called and told its worth, 

*'But anoint your lips with this," 
Said the angel, "and your kiss 

Shall have magic in its touch." 

Now 'tis plain to see why such 
Soothing balm for bruise or wound 

In a mother's kiss is found. 

Baby was pLiying and down he fell, down he fell, 

down he fell. 
Mama will kiss him, and make him well. 
Oh ! what a miracle this is. 
Baby was running and stubbed his toe, stubbed his 

toe, stubbed his toe. 
If mama kisses him, pain will go — 
Magical mother's kisses. 



WHAT KILLED THE SPARROW. 



Every spring since she was first hatched out under the eaves 
of a wooden house on the west side, Brownie had built her 
nest between the upper hinges of the attic blind and the wall. 
Here, seldom disturbed by the opening of the window or any 
noise within, she reared her little family, and sent them forth 
to fill their places in the sparrow world. 

Brownie was a sensible mother, and she instilled excellent 
lessons into the minds of her children before she trusted them 
to battle alone with the world. 

Just as soon as the birdlings showed a propensity to use 
their wings and leave the mother nest, Brownie would call 
them all together and address them in this wise: 

" My dear children, the time has come when you must be 
told something of your family history. A number of years 
ago, our ancestors, long residents of London, were appealed 
to by the distressed American people to come over and de- 
fend them against the encroaching caterpillar. 

'' The American birds would not touch this enemy to the 
foliage, .ind, as a consequence, the caterpillar increased to such 
an extent that destruction threatened the trees. 

" Our ancestors, for so man}^ generations loyal to England 
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and English soil, left its dear associations and fond ties and 
came to the United States to do battle with the worm. The 
foe was easily subdued to the extent that their depredations 
were arrested; and the American people were loud in the 
praises of English sparrows, who became at once a pet with 
old and young. But greatly to the amazement of the good 
American people, and to the shame of the American Colony of 
English sparrows, the second generation of these birds refused 
to touch a caterpillar, they demanded to be fed by the people; 
and, added to this, they fought with and antagonized the native 
American birds, driving them from their own domains, and 
then seeming to take delight in uselessly defacing buildings 
and clogging telegraph wires by building unnecessarily cum- 
bersome nests, and filling them with all sorts of rubbish and 
filth. In all this they proved themselves wholly unworthy the 
famous race from which they sprang. Their conduct was 
more in keeping with that of the immigrant who comes to 
America, glad to do any toil at any price and live on crusts; 
but who in a few short months demands a public office, large 
pay and easy toil, while he antagonizes the native American 
with his insolence and his dirt. 

''You will, therefore, my dear children, understand why the 
sparrow race rests under a cloud at the present time. But 
as you go forth into the world you can do much to redeem the 
family name. I have alwa3's made the caterpillar my chief 
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article of diet, and have brought you up to the present time 
on this food, although the dear children who occupy this house 
have offered me crumbs enough to support a dozen families. 
But I never allowed myself to form a taste for such delicacies, 
desiring to be true to the mission of my early ancestors; and 
I wish you to do the same. Seek the caterpillar; destroy him. 
Avoid antagonizing the American birds, and never injure or 
deface a building by making your nest larger than necessary. 
Take only enough crumbs to show these dear children your 
appreciation of their loving kindness; but never allow your- 
self to look to them for support, and do not ruin your natural 
appetite for worms." 

In this way the good mother sparrow would instruct her 
children before she sent them forth; and whenever they in 
turn built their nests under the eaves, and hatched their 
young, the same lessons were taught the grandchildren. 

Brownie's first recollection of a human face was of seeing 
a small boy of perhaps five j'earr. leaning out of the attic win- 
dow at the risk of his life, and dropping crumbs into the nest 
where she lay — a wee bit of a baby sparrow. After that 
she grew to know and love this boy — Master Willie, as she 
heard him called. He often brought crumbs or worms to 
her own little ones, when she became a proud mother; and 
she grew to feel so kindly toward him that she would light 
upon his head or his. shoulder for a second when he was play 
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ing in the court which she and her children frequented in 
idle moments. 

Master Willie was a fine lad of eight when Brownie had 
reared her third brood of children. One crisp autumn day 
the whole brood flew into the court to make their mother a 
little visit. They were so plump and round and pretty that 
Brownie's heart swelled with pride; and when she saw 
Master Willie and another boy approaching, she flew about 
his head as if to call his attention to her fine children; and 
then she settled on the window ledge to look down upon 
them. 

''No doubt the dear boy has brought them a handful of 
crumbs," she said to herself; ''and if he has, I will let them eat 
to their fill for once without a word of remonstrance. I think 
one's good advice has more weight for being occasionally 
spared." 

Just as she was saying this to herself, she heard a queer 
sound, and a strange, sharp cry from the oldest of her brood, 
and she saw him roll over on the other side panting for 
breath; then she heard a strange boy cry "That was a good 
shot, Willie — quick now and you can hit another. Two cents 
apiece, golly, that's a great chance for us to get Christmas 
money, ain't it? See that old one in the window ledge; go for 
her. Will!" 

But Willie did not aim his cruel air gun at Brownie — 
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he aimed it at another of the brood — and the second shot was 
as unerring as the first, and still the strange boy kept on 
talking. "That's four cents ain't it, Will? Oh, but I must 
ask my pa to get me a gun too; it's such fun to pop 'em over, 
ain't it ? And do you suppose the city will pay us the money 
sure.'^ Pa said it would — two cents for every dead sparrow, 
Vause they're killing all the birds and the trees too." 

Just then Brownie saw the third bird of her brood of five 
fall dead under Willie's aim. The words of the strange boy 
seemed ringing in her ears! The awful knowledge burst upon 
her, that Willie — the boy who had been so kind and gentle to 
her and hers for three years — Willie, whose hand had often 
given her food, was now transformed into an eager, heartless 
murderer b}' the prospect of a few cents gain, and the knowl- 
edge broke her poor little heart. She gave a weak but a 
woful cry, her poor plump little breast heaved and fluttered, 
her eyes filmed and she rolled down in the court dead. 

"My, ain't that queer?" cried Willie's companion. 
"Here's a dead sparrow. Will, and you didn't shoot .it her at 
all. Wonder what killed her. But you can get your two 
cents on her all the same, can't you?" 

And Willie did collect his two cents on poor heart-broken 
Brownie; and this two cents went to swell his fund for the 
celebration of the birth of Christ ''Who noteth even a spar- 
row's fall." 



SOCIAL INEQUALITY, 

Purs with a ribbon mot pussy with none. 

Who stopped for a friendly chat; 
But the ribboned Pussy said coldly "Begone, 

You common, insolent cat! 




Your social position is open to doubt, 

While the badge of my own I wear," 

And Puss with a ribbon at Puss without 
Looked straight with a stony stare. 




Ow morning 1 IK sailed from my summer 
liomeon T^ong Island ^^ Sound, over to Fish 
Island to see the great nets drawn which are set every night 
for fish. 

My object in going was the hope of obtaining a curious 
sait-water creature, which I had been told carried a bag of 
black ink and a quill pen about with him. f had been 
presented with one of these pens, which resembled a large 
goose quill. The point was sharp like that of a pen, but I 
had supposed this done by the penknife of the donor before 
presenting it to me, 

I made my errand known to Mr. Kelcey, the owner of the 
Island, who has lived all his life in close communion with the 
finny tribe. 

"Oh, it is a Sguid you want?" he said. Then he called 
out to the man who was shoveling thousandsof scaly beauties 
into a large basket from the bottom of a boat: " Look about 
there for a squid, Tom, and throw one up here, won't you.?" 

A moment later the queerest looking thing I ever beheld 
was tossed upon the dock. It consi^^tcd of a long oval body 
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which was soft and pulpy to touch; from this body protruded 
a head composed only of two monstrous eyes, and a quantity 
of long straggling tendrils, under which was a beak precisely 
like a parrot's bill. 

The dock where it lay was stained jet black by a fluid 
which flowed from a bag under the neck. 

The hands of the boy who brought the fish home for me 
were stained as by indelible ink. 

Mr. Kclcey told me that this fluid was used by the squid to 
darken the waters and enable him to escape unseen by his 
enemies when they pursued him. 

But after I had the creature at home where I could care- 
fully examine him at leisure, and after I had taken out his 
spinal column and found what a perfect pen it w;i: 
already sharpened for use, I made up my mind that 
Mr. Squid was Secretary to Kirg Nep- 
tune! The pen is as transparent as isin- 
glass, and is shaped in every respect 
like a quill which has been carefully 
sharpened for use. The ink is as 
black as that with which I now write. " 
And the expression of this ocean crea- 
ture is decidedly intellectual! His 
monstrous eyes set wide apart, hisj | 
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straggling beard, and his hooked bill are not unlike some lit- 
erary men whom I have seen, who were 50 absorbed in tlieir 
intellectual pursuits that they neglected their personal ap- 
pearance. If Mr. Squid has the entire correspondence of 
King Neptune to attend to, we cannot wonder that he is un- 
shaven and unshorn. 

I am curious to know what kind of stationery he uses. I 
suppose the large leaves growing on some of the wonderful 
ocean plants serve him as letter paper, don't you.^ 

Americans do not consider the squid edible, but the Italians 
make a great delicacy of it. 

Mr. Kelcey said its pulp-like body became firm with cooking. 
The ancient Catholic Greeks used it as a favorite dish during 
fasts, because they regarded it as neither fish nor flesh. 

But it seems to mc I should feel like a cannibal if I ate the 
Secretary of King Neptune. 





UNE OF UNCLE ROB'S STORIES, ^"^^-.-i ■ 

Once on a time there was a little girl, who Seemed to |t Nbtjiyk 
care for nothing so much as sweet things. U/ T 

She would stand for hours before the window of a candy ' 
store gazing at the confections with worshipping eyes. She 
was a pretty little girl, with a fresh complexion, white 
teeth and bright eyes. Her p.T ^ ~ , rents clothed 
her nicely, and they took pains 
to rear her with care, giving 
her wholesome food and health 
fill pleasures. 

But the child was very much 
dissatisfied with her life. She wanted sweets and she was 
not allowed to have them. Her parents assured her that 
sweets were injurious, save in very small quantities, which 
they gave her now and then. But this only whetted her ap- 
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petite for more. She dreamed of sweets by night and longed 
for them by day, and then all at once a queer thing hap- 
pened. 

She was sitting in her room playing '*candy store" with 
her dolly. This was a favorite game with her. She placed 
her dolly in a high chair behind a table on which she ar- 
ranged a lot of boxes which were supposed to contain candies 
and tarts, and bon-bons of all kinds. Then she would ap- 
proach the table, which represented a counter, and say to her 
dolly, "a pound of your best candies. Miss, please." And 
dolly would reply in a squeaky voice (which seemed to ema- 
ate from her mistress' lips), *' Certainly, take all you want." 
This answer,however inconsistent with the proprietors of a 
candy store in real life, seemed to afford the child a great 
deal of pleasure, and she immediately took possession of all 
the boxes on the table, leaving the dolly to provide herself as 
best she might with a new stock before the arrival of the next 
customer. 

On this particular morning a very strange thing occurred, 
however, just as Miss Greedy (which is a very good name 
for her I am sure) prepared to take possession of the dolly's 
stock. 

The little miss discovered that instead of empty paste- 
board boxes the table was covered with tiny people. There 
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were little ladies in pink, green, and red gowns, and little 
men in white, lavender, and brown suits. Strange and un 
expected as the sight was to her, yet Miss Greedy recog. 
nized them all at once. It was the great bon-bon race, with 
all the different families represented. The peppermints, the 
gum drops, chocolate creams, the jam tarts, and the Tutti 
Frutti, and the others whom we all know as pertaining to 
the confectionery four hundred. 

Miss Greedy had worshipped at their shrine too long not to 
know them by sight. And now here they were all smiling 
and bowing to her as if she belonged to their charmed circle. 
Chocolate caramel, own cousin to the chocolate cream, and a 
great leader among the bon-bon set, stepped forward to the 
edge of the table, and making a low bow, he said: 

" I have the honor. Miss Greedy, to represent the society 
of bon-bons in addressing you. I voice the unanimous de- 
sire of all, in what I am about to ask of you. We have 
long observed your great regard for us, and we have noticed 
your faithful constancy, despite all opposition. We feel re- 
spect and admiration for you and we have resolved to elect 
you our Queen, if you will consent to accept the position." 

"Your Queen!" cried Miss Greedy, nearly overcome by 
surprise and happiness. 

" Yes," continued Mr. C. Caramel, '*The Queen of the 
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Sweets. That includes all of our leading families — pepper- 
mints, gum drops, chocolates, almond creams, and all the 
rest, even to the jam tarts. Confidentially speaking, you 
know. Miss Greedy," and here the speaker lowered his voice, 
" the jam tarts do not belong to our set. They are worthy 
people, but they have never been in our circle, or more than 
in the fringe, so to speak. But your great regard for them 
caused us to waive distinction and to allow them to join us 
in our appeal to you. An appeal, as I said before, which is 
unanimous. With your permission I will now crown you 
our Queen, and place upon your brow the insignia of your 
office." 

Hereupon C. Caramel placed a wreath of candied violets 
upon Miss Greedy's brow and all the bon-bon circle knelt 
before her. 

"We are your humble subjects henceforth," they said. 
" Hail to the Queen of the Sweets." 

Miss Greedy felt her heart swell full of such pride and 
pleasure, that it nearly burst the buttons off her gown. 

She walked to and fro and up and down the room regard- 
ing her subjects with looks which changed from admiring 
awe, to haughty pride and supercilious power. She had been 
so eager to make their acquaintance such a little while beiore; 
and now she owned them all! they were her humble subjects. 
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It seemed incredible. She had often wished to have 
just one candied violet; now she wore a whole wreath of 

them. She stood upon a chair and gazed at her reflection in 

the mirror. Yes! there were the violets, just as C. Caramel 

had placed them. 

After a while she took off the wreath and hold it in her 
hand. Then she made up her mind that she could eat one 
of the violets and the wreath would still be large enough for 
her brov.-. So she took a bite, and that settled the fate of 
the wreath. 

" It is mine to do with as I please," she reasoned. " If I 

find it more agreeable to eat it than to wear it, what differ- 
ence would it make? Am I not Queen of the Sweets.'^" 

So she devoured the whole wreath. There was a mur- 
mur of dissatisfaction from her subjects, when they saw her 
do this. But Miss Greedy turned upon them angrily. 

"What is the use of being your Queen," she cried ''if I 
am not to do as I please? and you, Miss Jam Tart, are the 
last to have a voice in this matter. You do not belong to 
the best society anyhow. The bon-bons only admitted you 
because I happened to fancy you. I think it will save you a 
great deal of future mortification if I eat you up at oiice." 

So the jam tart followed the candied violets. Havingonce 
eaten one of her subjects. Miss Greedy seemed to lose all 
sense of decorum or humanity. 
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Like the wild beasts whom a taste of blood infuriates, a 
taste of the jam tart rendered Miss Greedy's appetite in- 
satiable. She sat down and deliberately began to devour the 
remainder of her subjects. It was in vain they cried and 
begged for mercy, in vain they appealed to her better nature. 
She ate them every one. 

And while she was taking her repast, a curious change 
began to occur in her appearance. Her fair skin grew sal- 
low; her bright eye became dulled! and one by one her 
pearly teeth broke off and decayed. .When she had finished 
gormandizing she was no longer the prfetty little girl I de- 
scribed in the beginning of this story; but a sickly, sallow, 
toothless little creature with bloodshot eyes and sunken 
cheeks. And all because she had been chosen Queen of the 
Sweets. 

Now if you do not believe this story you must ask Uncle 
Rob about it, for I tell it to you just as he told it to mo. 




THE OGRE SLAM-THE-DOOR. 



There is a certain castle that is beautiful and fair, 

And plants, and birds, and pretty things, fill every room and 

halt, 
But alas ! for the unhappy folks who make their dwelling there, 
A dreadful ogre haunts the house and tries to kill them all. 
Some day I fear will find them dead and stretched out in 

their gore 
The victims of this ogre grim, this wicked Slam-the-door! 

He's a very tiny ogre just about as tall as you ! 
He never carries hidden arms, or plays with guns and knives. 
And yet he almost splits the heads of people thro' and thro.' 
And I think him very dangerous to comfort and to Hves. 
And he often shakes the castle from the ceiling to the floor. 
This awful, awful ogre known as little Slam-the-door. 
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He gets up bright and early, and he's, oh, so wide awake! 
And wo! to all the sleepy heads and invalids who doze, 
They dream the sky is caving in, or that a vast earthquake 
Has suddenly convulsed the world and ended their repose, 
As to and fro, and up and down, still noisier than before, 
They hear the hurrying, flurrying feet of ogre Slam-the-door. 

Though the Princess of the Castle has a headache, and is ill, 

Though the Prince is in his study and wants quiet for an hour 

This wicked little ogre won't be quiet — or keep still 

I almost think he sometimes knows he has them in his power. 

Alas, alas for all the folks, their sorrows I deplore — 

The folks shut in that castle with the ogre Slam-the-door. 





I heard such a curious story 

Of Santa Claus. Once, so they say, 
^^^^^"^^ He set out to find what people were kind, 
Before he took presents their way. 
"This year I will give but to givers, 

To those who make presents themselves." 
With a. nod of his head, old Santa Claus said 
To his band of bright officer elves: 

"Go into the homes of the happy 

Where Pleasure stands page at the door, 
Watch well how they live, and report what they give 

To the hordes of God's suffering poor. 
Keep track of each cent and each moment, 

Yea, tell me each word, too, they use, 
To silver line clouds for earth's suffering crowds, 

And tell me, too, when they refuse." 

So, into our homes fiew the fairies. 

Though never a soul of us knew, 
And with pencil and book, they sat by us, and took 

Each action, if false or if true. 



A CURIOUS STORY. 



White marks for the deeds done for others, 
Blnck marks for the deeds done for self, 

A.nd nobody hid what he said or he did, 
For no one, of course, sees an elf. 

Well, Christmas came all in its season 

And Santa Claus, so I am told. 
With a very light pack of small gifts on h's back 

And his reindeers all left in the fold, 
Set out on a leisurely journey. 

And finished ere midnight, they say, 
And there never had been such surprise and chagrin, 

Before on the breaking of day 

As there was on that bright Christmas morning 

When stockings and cupboards and shelves 
Were ransacked and sought in for gifts that were not in — 
But wasn't it fun for the elves? 
And what did I get? You confuse me— 

I got not one thing, and that's true, 
But had I suspected my actions tk-tectei 
I W(j»/i:/have had gifts — wouldn't 
you? 
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